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THE GENIUS OF PRAGMATIC EMPIRICISM. II' 


N the first part of this paper, the writer tried to show that the 
justified exclusion of a subject antecedent to any felt transition, 
any passage of thought, any arrival of knowledge, pragmatic em- 
piricism had suffered a miscarriage in an unjustified exclusion of 
an antecedent conative unity plainly primary in immediate experi- 
ence. What it holds as antecedent to knowledge is nature con- 
ceived as identical with experience. But this ‘‘experience”’ is no 
longer the continuity of subject and object, or an antecedent unity 
of subject and object, but an inclusive realistic object whose sub- 
ject (common sense and science) is lost from view. In this part 
it will be argued that in Mead’s social or situational behaviorism 
pragmatic empiricism starts off with a conscious need for an ante- 
cedent unity, takes it straightway from this realistic object, but 
from beginning to end evinces an unconscious need for, and often 
siezes upon, an antecedent conative unity from which subject and 
object (the ‘‘inner phase’’ and the ‘‘outer phase’’) emerge to- 
gether in continuity.” 
But Mead has complete awareness of the part which original 


unity plays in psychology; and he uses it in his theory of the 
genesis of mind, and self. 


We attempt to explain the conduct of the individual in terms of the 
organized conduct of the social group, rather than to account for the organ- 
ized conduct of the social group in terms of the conduct of the separate indi- 
viduals belonging to it. For social psychology the whole (society) is prior 
to the part (the individual), not the part to the whole; and the part is ex- 
plained in terms of the whole, not the whole in terms of the part. The social 


1 Continued from preceding issue, No. 1. 

2A basic difference between the behaviorism of Mead and the inadequate 
behaviorism of Watson lies here. The former starts out with unity while the 
latter proposes to construct it of parts. However, Watsonian behaviorism in 
its very approach to psychology presupposed the unity which it later con- 
structed. For it distinguished between psychology and physiology in that 
while the latter is the study of action in parts of the organism, the former is 
the study of the action of the organism as a whole—of stimulation and re- 
sponse of the organism as a unity. Thus even in Watson original unity as a 
principle in the study of mind has deference paid it all the more significant 
for having its force, as soon as the study got underway, totally ignored. 
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act is not explained by building it up out of stimulus plus response; it must 
be taken as a dynamic whole—as something going on—no part of which can 
be considered or understood by itself—a complex organic process implied by 
each individual stimulus and response involved in it.3 


But Mead at once gives evidence that it is not enough for the 
true instrumentation of his situational behaviorism thus to derive 
its antecedent unity from a social process taken on faith of a 
realistic intuition as a going reality. This is because 


In social psychology we get at the social process from the inside + as 
well as from the outside. Social psychology is behavioristic in the sense of 
starting off with an observable activity—the dynamic ongoing social process, 
and the social acts which are its component elements—to be studied and ana- 
lysed scientifically. But it is not behavioristic in the sense of ignoring the 
inner experience of the individual—the inner phase of the process or activity. 
On the contrary it is particularly concerned with the rise of such experience 
within the process as a whole.5 


There is an inner phase of every social act and it is with this that 
Mead’s behaviorism is particularly concerned? It will explain the 
rise of the individual’s inner experience as a part of the social 
act arising within the process as a whole. Even in the animal there 
is an ‘‘inner attitude,’’* counterpart of ‘‘the attitude as the ob- 
server recognizes it,’’ e.g., the readiness of a dog to spring when 
his opponent takes a certain stance. The inner attitude in a re 
flective organism is a percept, an image, an idea. These mental or 
conscious phenomena are real parts of the social act. ‘‘Mental 
behavior is not reducible to non-mental behavior. But mental 
behavior or phenomena can be explained as arising out of, or as 
resulting from complications in, the latter.’’* But why should 
the inner phase of the social act or the social process rise out of 
its outer phase or result from complications in the latter? Why 
should not the process as a whole have both inner and outer phases 
from the start? Yet here is a central fact in Mead: he retains orig- 
inal unity only in the outer phase. It is a result of that antecedent 
weighting of the object which we have pointed out; and it in turn 
results in setting aside the antecedent continuity of subject and 
object which is the foundational insight of pragmatic empiricism 
and thus in denying its genius. 

But this @ priori realism approaches very near to its own re- 
versal in Mead’s exposition. For Mead evinces a feeling never 

3 Mind, Self and Society, p. 7. 

4 Italics not in the text. 

5 Ibid., pp. 47f. 


¢ Ibid., p. 45. 
7 Ibid., p. 11. 
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clearly conceived or expressed, that as the outer phases of the 
social act is a dynamic whole at the outset, the inner phase carries 
this wholeness too. He is driven by stubborn fact as his exposition 
advances to present, but scarcely to recognize, the unity of the 
inner phase as present at the outset equally with the unity of the 
outer phase. In fact, the dynamic whole antecedent to mind and 
knowledge is itself the continuity of its own inner and outer phases 
which develop into the conscious parts of subject and object. 

To present the evidence for this we shall discuss within the 
narrow limits of our space the part played in Mead’s theory of the 
origin of mind by the universal, the place of attention in psy- 
chology, the biologic individual, and the ‘‘I.’’ All these will be 
found closely involved together. 

According to Mead, mind arrives when ideas first play their 
part in a social act. Mind does not emerge from nature when 
organisms equipped for reflection emerge, but when in the experi- 


ence of such organisms, significant gestures replace non-significant 
gestures. Mead says: 


According to this view conscious communication develops out of uncon- 
scious communication within the social process; conversation in terms of sig- 
nificant gestures out of conversation in terms of non-significant gestures; and 
the development in such fashion of conscious communication is coincident with 
the development of minds and selves within the social process.§ 


It follows immediately that the wholeness or unity of the social act 
is first resident in an act involving conversation in terms of non- 
significant gestures and conscious communication results from a 
process of informing the rudimentary act with significant gestures 
or ideas. But it could be shown if there were space that Mead 
never presents a conversation of purely non-significant gestures 
among human beings. He does not attempt it although at times 
he seems to be feeling for a way toward it. He does not seek the 
first acts involving significant gestures in primitive human life, but 
rather in the development of the child. Here the non-significant 
gestures of the child, from which significant gestures may arise, 
take place within the unity of social acts which already involve the 
significant gestures of adults. Hence the origin of the act involv- 
ing mind and self from an unconscious act is declared, but never 
presented. We shall see when we discuss the biologic individual 
that the unity of the act in Mead really issues from the unity of the 
biologic individual, and the unity of the act involving significant 
gestures arises immediately in the unity of the biologic individual 
at the level equipped for reflection. 


8 Ibid., p. 179, note. 
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Moreover, Dr. Brewster’s valuable articles,? which really con- 
tribute the completion of Mead’s behaviorism, imply—though they 
nowhere state—this genesis of the act’s unity in biological emer. 
gence.!° This genesis is mediated in Brewster through his disclo- 
sure of the social act as a universal. He thinks that Mead properly 
traces the origin of mind; mind is present when idea is present 
playing its réle in social acts. But he shows that Mead does not 
present behaviorism in its full meaning which requires an attitude 
functioning as a universal. And Brewster expounds as the con- 
pletion of Mead what is really a universalizing attitude with both 
inner and outer phases seen in any social process. A world situa- 
tion would be a most inclusive universal. But an operating uni- 
versal is most aptly illustrated in a ball game. Such a universal 
is seen determining in turn in the minds of all involved '* the more 
or less clearly or vaguely expected action of each and at least partly 
determining—setting the limits for—the action of each as carried 
out. This universalizing attitude is of course effective for social 
science because all its aspects—the ideas or minds of all individuals 
involved in it—can be interpreted in terms of the details of the 
behavior process. For since a universal is primarily an idea, which 
here appears with its behavioristic interpretation, it is plainly a 
universalizing attitude with inner phase (idea) and outer phase 
(action) fromthe outset. For, being always inner idea, a uni- 
versal will remain so even when it is successfully shown to be also 
outer behavior. Hence, as we shall see, there is no longer a need 
to seek its origin in a rudimentary act, whose unity seems to arise 
immediately with the concourse of acting individuals, as dogs in a 
fight, and to need no explanation. It has its unity rather in the 
life urgency of each and all of the biologie individuals which con- 
stitute it and whose development it mediates. For their life ur- 
gency is informed with the equipment for a unifying intelligence.” 


9 ‘*A Behavioristic Account of the Logical Function of Universals,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), pp. 505-513 and pp. 533-538. 

10 Brewster states the emergence of this unity, since, as he shows, it is sui 
generis and not a construct. In that, as I think, unity in the social act is a 
biological emergence to be filled in with its content by transmission of parts; 
it follows that the term ‘‘emerges’’ is wrongly used when applied to social 
development. The term ‘‘social evolution’’ derives by analogy from biological 
evolution and the analogy seems, for the reason just stated, to be spurious. 

11 Brewster would not say, I think, that his doctrine of universals is not 
Mead’s intent. There are passages including one directly on universals which 
seem to show that it is. But Mead does not really achieve this end. 

12 Ibid., pp. 542f. 

18 The biological emergence of unity in both phases is in full conformity 
with the metaphysical firstness—or firstness in the way of knowledge of 
reality—of unity in its inner phase. For when science denotes or points to 
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The same biological genesis of that unity whose development 
into mind the social process mediates is implied in Mead’s exposi- 
tion of the réle of attention in psychology. He presents the matter 
essentially as follows:’* The old association psychology of the 
British empirical school was left behind when there were found in 
consciousness elements which were not static, as colors, sounds, 
odors, ete., are. These new elements had not had justice done them 
in a psychology of static elements. They were motor sensations. 
Hence static psychology moved on to motor psychology and thence 
to behaviorism. Psychological parallelism was the first form of 
motor or dynamic psychology. But it soon found itself an incom- 
plete parallelism. Consciousness does not parallel all physiological 
processes. We are conscious of sensory, never of motor, processes. 
We are conscious of motor processes only through sensing processes 
which are their resultants. Only portions of a response appear in 
consciousness as such. But psychology has in parallelism become 
a study not of static elements of consciousness but of motor or dy- 
namic processes, processes in outer action. Hence the organism 
assumed the primary place. The physiological psychologist iden- 
tified facts in the nervous system and, given these, he could look 
into consciousness. It was simpler to begin in the neurosis and 
then register what was found in the psychosis. So parallelism 
assumed an organism as a going concern, which seemingly can run 
without consciousness. Consciousness is parallel to, or happens 
under certain conditions in, the organism but not under others. 
Indeed consciousness leaves and returns but the organism runs on 
by itself. A person continues to live under a complete anesthetic. 
The more completely we could state the psychological process in 
terms of the central nervous system, the less would consciousness 
be needed by the physiological psychologist. 

To have achieved this completely would have produced an ex- 
treme form of parallelism, such as Miinsterburg attempted, where 
the organism played the whole game but where answering to some 
of its nerve changes there were conscious changes. It is true also 
that then these conscious changes could have been dismissed, as 
not needed in the explanation, and a Watsonian behaviorism could 
have been successful. But one fact blocked the success of either 
of these and opened the way to Mead’s own behaviorism. This is 
the fact that the organism—at least so far as the physiologist has 
as yet mastered it—is not of itself a completely going concern. 


the emergence of unity it can do no more. Inner perception, which is the 
widening of evidence in empiricism and its genius, remains primary in spite 
of the pointing of science to its emergence in the outer phase of Nature. 

14 Mind, Self, and Society, pp. 18ff. 
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The physiologist has not been able to point out the mechanism in 
the central nervous system by which we organize our action. Had 
physiology achieved this parallelism, it could have regarded the 
individual as simply conscious of the selection which the organism 
made, and from that point behaviorism could have excluded con- 
sciousness altogether as superfluous to the science of psychology. 

But no such mechanism, no directive center for unified action, 
is discovered in the nervous system. ‘‘In some way,’’ Mead says, 
‘‘we can assume that the cortex acts a whole,’’?> but we can not 
come to certain centers as directive mechanisms. The innervation 
of an indefinite number of cells in the central nervous system leads 
to unitary action. ‘‘But what that unity is in terms of the central 
nervous system it is almost impossible to state.’’?> Mead means 
by ‘‘almost’’ that it has not yet been stated. He thinks that the 
original unity is to be found ‘‘in the act and not the tract’’ and that 
physiology has yet the task of finding a unifying mechanism among 
the tracts which will be simply the full story of the outer phase 
of the act. 

But my contention is that it is of the genius of Mead’s prag- 
matic empiricism to discover and to present the necessary original 
unity for the science of social or individual psychology in its inner 
phase as disclosed by inner perception. The physiologist’s dis- 
covery of the nervous mechanisms of the outer phase is secondary, 
contributory, and will take care of itself. 

What I am here saying is, when its implications are fully de- 
veloped, merely what Brewster has shown. The act functions as 
a universal. A universal is primarily an idea and its functioning 
as a unitary act is scientifically contributory. It comes with both 
outer and inner phases but the inner phase is primary. 

That the inner phase of unity is present with Mead from the 
outset and is primary in his method is evident in his statement of 
the psychologist’s proposal to the physiologist for an approach to 
the latter’s problem of the unitary action of the nervous system. 
This is his statement of the réle of attention in psychology. It is 
obvious that by ‘‘physiologist’’ he means one who views the act, 
or that part of it comprised in the central nervous system, in its 
outer phase, and that by the ‘‘psychologist,’’ one who views the 
same act, including its inner phase. Viewing the act thus in its 
inner phase, by inner perception, the psychologist finds ‘‘an ap- 
proach to what goes on in the nervous system [when it operates as 
it does for unitary action] which comes to the physiologist [viewing 
the outer phase of the act] from the psychologist [viewing also the 
inner phase of the act].’’: What is thus proposed is the fact of at- 


15 Ibid., p. 24. 
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tention. ‘‘Our attention,’’ Mead says, ‘‘is a selective as well as an 
organizing process. When giving attention to what we are going 
to do, we are picking out the whole group of stimuli which repre- 
sent successive activity.’’?® Here we have the act which Brewster 
presents functioning as a universal and which Mead proposes as 
the archetype of an antecedent unity which physiology failed to 
find in the organism but which he found necessary for social or 
individual psychology. The sentence quoted begins a significant 
passage revealing the original presence in Mead’s mind of the unity 
of the social act in both inner and outer phases; and the inner 
phase is non-sensuously disclosed, primary and regulative, though 
its developing content is to get such effective scientific lighting up 
and explanation from his behaviorism. It continues as follows: 
‘‘Here we have the organism as acting and determining its environ- 
ment. [By organism here Mead obviously means the biologic indi- 
vidual which as individual displays both inner and outer phases. ] 
It is not simply a set of passive stimuli played upon from without 
[as it would be if it were not informed with this universalizing 
attitude, this selecting and unifying attention]. The organism 
goes out and determines what it is going to respond to and organizes 
that world. One organism picks out one thing and another picks 
out another since it is going to act in a different way. Such is an 
approach to what goes on in the central nervous system which 
comes to the physiologist from the psychologist.’’'* Here in Mead 
is shown the felt primacy of non-sensuous perception which belongs 
to the genius of pragmatic empiricism; and this is so even while 
at the same time he evinces a feeling that a later development of 
the physiology of attention will sometime better ground his method. 
This is due to the a priori realism and weighting of the object and 
of the objective method to which we have pointed. 

Mead’s concept of the biologic individual is of course involved 
in the genesis of mind. In his treatment of it as the matrix of the 
“I,”’ it appears also that it presents a biological and not a social 
genesis for that life unity (both inner and outer phases) which at 
the level of reflection becomes conscious mind. The state in which 
the biologic individual lives is precisely that of simple or non- 
significant gestures. ‘‘The term biologie individual refers to the 
individual in an attitude and at a moment in which the impulses 
sustain an unfractured relation with the objects around him.’’ 


16 Ibid., p. 25. 

17 Ibid., p. 352. Mead continues by saying that the concluding test that 
validates a line of reflection in, ‘‘the registering of a pointer on a pair of 
seales,’? or in ‘‘the coincidence of a star with the hair line of a telescope’’ 
lies in the field of the biologic individual. ‘‘I have called it ‘biologic,’ ’’ he 
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Reflection has its rise in such experience of the biologic individual 
in a rudimentary social act where there are included among these 
objects, in ‘‘unfractured relation’’ with the impulse of the indi- 
vidual, the motor attitudes and early stages in the movements of 
other individuals in the same biologic group.* 

Let us review the equipment implied here for the rise of reflec- 
tion. What emerges from nature as such equipment is the organ- 
ism or the biologic individual pure and simple at the reflective 
level. In it are neural mechanisms in process of maturation 
capable of being the behavioral counterparts of ideas. Such neural 
mechanisms will indeed be that complication in the outer or be- 
havioral phase of the social act from which, according to Mead, 
arises the idea, as the inner phase at the reflective level. These 
‘‘biologiec individuals’’ are the individuals obviously equipped to 
be constituents of reflective society. An inner phase of the organ- 
ism as a whole—counterpart of its total adaptive behavior which 
operates in rudimentary social acts, themselves recognized as 
wholes, is excluded a priori. And this although it is asserted that 
there is an ‘‘inner attitude’’’® (angry emotion) as a counterpart 
of the animal’s fighting behavior; and although Mead’s view gets 
its distinctive advantage by maintaining the existence of the inner 
phases of reflective behavior—percepts, images, ideas—and by 
explaining them in terms of their outer phases. Why an inner 
attitude should be excluded from the organism or the biologie indi- 
vidual in its behavioral and structural unity, appears only as a 
tour de force of that naturalism which issues from taking as a 
foregone metaphysical conclusion the methodology of ‘scientific 
psychology’’ as it first excludes soul and then mind from its field 
of investigation. This exclusion is the more easily made as it is 
taken by pragmatic empiricism to be identical with the exclusion 
of an antecedent subject or mind. What is left for Mead is mind 
as mental states—percepts, concepts, ideas—not antecedent, of 
course, but arising to play a real and necessary réle as inner phases 
of the social act from certain complications in its outer phase in 
which outer phase alone it is a unity. 

However, while Mead excludes this inner unity when his motif 
is the realistic aspect of his philosophy, it clearly enters again when 
he is observing facts as a social psychologist. Then his philosophy, 
says, ‘‘because the term lays emphasis on the living reality which may be 
distinguished from reflection.’’ But of course this biologic individual in a 
trained scientist. is an abstraction. The concrete biologic individual for 
Mead is of necessity the primitive or the infant before all reflection. 


18 Ibid., pp. 357f. 
19 Ibid., p. 45. 
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although it has provided his effective hypothesis, is left to shift for 
itself. As a scientist Mead is studying the biologic individual pre- 
cisely as the matrix or genesis of the ‘‘I’’ which clearly turns out 
to be the inner phase of the unified mind itself. Hence the inner 
phase of the social act which is the self or mind has its origin not 
in society but in nature. The biologic individual, the very young 
child, becomes the ‘‘I’’ when it finally recognizes and in general 
accepts the ‘‘me’’ through the organization which goes on within 
it of the attitudes of others toward it. The child in his play is 
taking the attitudes which others take toward it by means of an 
inborn equipment which lower forms lack.”° These attitudes of 
others are gradually organized into a self as ‘‘me.’’ Indeed, as 
Mead remarks, the child in the early period often refers to his own 
self in the third person. But when Mead presents the genesis of 
the self as ‘‘I,’’ he presents what is most primary in nature, the 
inner phase of the biologic individual, and he plainly arrives at 
this by non-sensuous perception. ‘‘It is necessary,’’ he says, ‘‘to 
emphasize the wide stretch between the direct immediate life of 
the child and this self [the ‘me’] growing in his conduct. The 
latter is almost imposed from without. He may passively accept 
the individual which the group about him assigns to him as himself. 
This is very different from the passionate assertive biologic indi- 
vidual which loves and hates and embraces and strikes.” He is 
never an object. His is a life of direct suffering and action.’’ 
Indeed the biologic individual is primary, original, self-assertive 
and, in the young before it attains self-recognition, it acts on its 
own. 

At this stage Mead presents the reply of the individual to the 
attitudes and gestures of others as often self-willed and erratic. 
The child does perhaps not what is expected of him but wilfully 
what comes into his head. ‘‘He starts to do something and finds 
himself at the early stage objecting and taking some other tack.’’ 2* 
But Mead clearly recognizes that the equipment for organizing the 


20 Ibid., pp. 368-373. 

21 Mead may think that he first observed the direct immediate assertive 
life of the child objectively in the ‘‘embracing and striking.’? But he could 
easily have reminded himself that the direct immediate life of the biologic 
individual, though it may be inferred in behavior, is first disclosed in inner 
perception and that the behavior which is its outer phase is secondary and 
replaces metaphysical with scientific significance. It is the ‘‘I’’ that is 
primary and it appears in Mead as the still unconscious inner phase of the 
biologie individual—an original monistic unity, that is, a unity in both psy- 
chical and physical phases. 

22 Ibid., p. 370. 

23 Ibid., p. 372. 
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‘total environment which develops by way of communication is a 
possession of the biologic individual at the outset and that even 
this very early self-assertion of the biologic individual as against 
the attitudes of others is a ‘‘trying out’’ of an undertaking through 
the medium of communication with a self.22 The trying out is an 
impulse from intelligence informing the unity of attention in or- 
ganisms at the reflective level. Society or communication does not 
produce intelligence nor does it produce the universalizing attitude 
which goes with intelligence—the attention-unity in the reflective 
organism which provides the original unity of the act. These arise 
from nature in the biologic individual. ‘‘The process of communi- 
cation,’’ Mead says, ‘‘simply puts the intelligence [i.e., intelligent 
attention to a situation] of the individual at his own disposal. But 
the individual is a social individual.’’?* His intelligence is devel- 
oped by communication. Hence, though the self with its learned 
attitudes arrives by way of communication, the original equipment 
and unity of the self lies in the biologic individual. 

Jt is worth repeating that a central point in Mead, a point 
which comes to him as a social psychologist, a scientist studying 
his field, and not as one seeking evidence in support of a phi- 
losophy—which comes indeed in the very face of his a priori real- 
ism, his heavy antecedent weighting of the object in his philosophy, 
is the identity of the ‘‘I’’ with, or its direct and immediate genesis 
in, the biologic individual. The ‘‘I’’ has in Mead a sustained 
identity with the socially underived. There is not space to present 
Mead in any completeness at this point. The evidence, however, 
can be listed : the wilful independence of the biologic individual in 
the child’s early response to the growing ‘‘me’’; * the uncertainty 
of the response of the ‘‘I’’ even, and perhaps particularly, in the 
creative scientist ; 7° the ‘‘I’’ as the producer of original universals 
or hypotheses in the solution of problems; ?* and finally the uni- 
versal as the progressive universe of suggestions in the society of 
scientists engaged in any field or in all fields.”’ 

Yet it is quite true that Mead believes that the ‘‘I’’ is ob- 
jectively observed equally with the ‘‘me’’ in the outer phase of the 
act. This deep-lying opposition between his science and his @ 
priort realism often makes very difficult the operation of his great 
natural gift for clear exposition. 

It develops, then, as Mead studies the facts of social on indi- 
vidual psychology from the basic view of pragmatic empiricism, 

24 Ibid., p. 243. 

25 Ibid., p. 176, ete. 

26 Ibid., p. 177. 

27 Ibid., p. 269. 
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that the unity of attention and the original self assertion—prepara- 
tion for intelligence—of the biologic individual are primary and 
that the unity of the social act has rightly its outer and inner phases 
together. There is not only original unity in the social act binding 
into one the acts of the individual participants, but there is in the 
mind of each individual participant an idea of the whole act, as 
Brewster shows, a universal which can be behavioristically ob- 
served in all its controls of its separate parts, in its function and 
in the details of its operation. 

But this universal, the inner phase of the social act, has its 
genesis not in society but in nature, and this directly according 
to Mead. It has its rise directly with the outer phase. It has its 
rise in the biologic individual, while the ‘‘me,’’ through whose 
development the unity of attention—the inner phase of the biologic 
individual—becomes conscious of itself as the ‘‘I,’’ and so as the 
self, and the operative mind in which the intelligence of the biologic 
individual ‘‘is put at his own disposal‘‘—these come by way of 
communication. 

Hence although the self with its learned attitudes arrives by 
way of communication and social process, the original unity of 
the self, self-recognized in the ‘‘I,’’ lies in the biologie individual 
and remains evident in the independence of the individual in 
society. 

The position here taken then is that a spurious metaphysical 
realism in Mead hides the genius of pragmatic empiricism and 
confuses an account of things whose scientific effectiveness is al- 
ready strong evidence of its essential truth. If against this realism 
the original unity of inner and outer phases of activity were main- 
tained, Mead’s account of social psychology would have been a 
much simpler task. 


Bruce W. BROTHERSTON. 
Turts COLLEGE. 





THE ANALYSIS OF A SIMPLE NECESSARY STATEMENT 


1, Conventionalist interpretations of the statements tradition- 
ally labelled ‘‘necessary’’ suffer from a serious defect. We may 
be told that necessary statements are ‘‘ prescriptions for the use 
of words’’ or, in another version, ‘‘record a determination’’ to 
preserve linguistic usages.. But no such account has provided 


1C. D. Hardie, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XXXVIII, 
p. 48; A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, p. 104. I have discussed varia- 
tions in the conventionalist position in a paper ‘‘Conventionalism in Geometry 
and the Interpretation of Necessary Statements,’’ Vol. IX (1942), pp. 335-349. 
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plausible reasons why the record of a determination or the formula- 
tion of a prescription should be subjectively felt to be ‘‘necessary.’’ 
On resolving never to drink cocoa I may be so eccentric as to ex- 
press my determination in the transferred form: ‘‘It is impossible 
that cocoa should be drunk.’’ But however firm my gastronomic 
resolution I am under no illusion that ‘‘it is inconceivable that 
cocoa should be drunk’’; I can not pretend that my decision is 
somehow ‘‘necessarily’’ proof against the obligations of hospitality. 
If a statement is merely the pledge of a certain uniformity of lin- 
guistic routine (whether as an assertion about or an expression of 
a certain decision or prescription) there seems no good reason to 
anticipate its inviolability, and no obviously plausible way for 
accounting for its compulsion upon the interpreter. The problem 
for conventionalists is to explain why a decision concerning the use 
of the word ‘‘cocoa’’ should, rightly or not, arouse a sense of neces- 
sity absent from any decisions about the foodstuff itself. 

We must agree with a critic of the conventionalist position that 
‘‘the appearance of necessity which differentiates a priort proposi- 
tions from rules of language or games must be explained if the 
linguistic account of a priori propositions is to be really plausi- 
ble.’’? The justice of his further comment that ‘‘so far as I know 
nothing has been done in this direction’’* is the occasion for this 
paper’s existence. 

2. A promising way to throw light on the peculiar ‘‘necessity”’ 
in question is to consider in more detail than is customary the 
manner in which any simple necessary statement is actually used 
in communication. Such a procedure requires us to examine the 
way in which a certain form of. words functions both for one who 
speaks and for one who interprets, the circumstances in which it is 
intelligible, and the criteria which are then relevant to the deter- 
mination of its truth. 

Throughout the discussion attention can be conveniently fo- 
cussed upon the simple necessary assertion which may, in an appro- 
priate context, be expressed by the utterance of the words ‘‘ Every 
father must be a male.’’ The abbreviating symbol, ‘‘FM,’’ may 
be used to denote the sentence ‘‘Every father must be a male,”’ 
whenever the latter is used by a speaker with the intention of ez- 
pressing a necessary truth. FM is taken as an illustrative in- 


2A. C. Ewing, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. XL, p. 214. 

8 Ibid. 

4 Reference throughout to ‘‘statements’’ and ‘‘assertions’’ avoids explicit 
mention of ‘‘propositions,’’ but the analysis which follows is neutral in re- 
spect of any decision concerning the ontological status of propositions; the 
results can be expressed indifferently in the sentence-idiom or the proposition- 
idiom. 
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stance typical of a whole class of relatively simple ‘‘necessary state- 
ments.’’ We can avoid some tiresome circumlocution by adopting 
the convention that the phrases ‘‘the speaker’’ and ‘‘the hearer”’ 
shall be understood throughout the discussion as abbreviations for 
“the person uttering FM’’ and ‘‘the person interpreting FM”’ 
respectively. 

3. Let us consider the response which FM is intended to evoke 
from the hearer, or, as we may say alternatively, the tests applied 
by the speaker to determine whether the hearer understands. 

An obvious point with which to begin is that the hearer will 
not be admitted to have understood FM unless his ostensive defini- 
tions of ‘‘father’’ and ‘‘male’’ can be shown to agree with those 
of the speaker. Suppose the hearer to be accustomed to use the 
word ‘‘male’’ to apply only to men over six feet in height; where 
such a fact can be established the speaker will retort to any repu- 
diation of FM’s truth with the objection that the relevant words 
must have been understood in a sense different from that intended. 
(A similar situation would arise if somebody should ever be found 
consistently writing 2 + 2=—5; any claim on his part to ‘‘reject’’ 
arithmetical theorems would be denied on the ground of abnormal 
usage of the arithmetical symbols.) Or suppose the words ‘‘male’’ 
and ‘‘father’’ to be altogether absent from the hearer’s vocabulary ; 
it will be contended once again that it is impossible that FM should 
be understood in the sense intended, as the expression of a neces- 
sary assertion, though it might then convey some other meaning, 
e.g., that the speaker habitually uses ‘‘male’’ as a permissible sub- 
stitute for ‘‘father.’’ 

So far the situation is no different in respect of tests of under- 
standing from that which arises when an empirical assertion is 
made. Nobody is judged to understand the sentence ‘‘There is a 
full moon tonight’’ unless his ostensive definitions of the constituent 
words agree with those of the speaker. But such concordance of 
ostensive definitions by no means exhausts the conditions required 
for understanding the empirical assertion. The sentence is in- 
tended, as we know, to draw the interpreter’s attention to some 
extra-linguistic phenomenon, the appearance of the night sky, by 
reference to which assent to or dissent from the assertion is deter- 
mined. That the person hearing the sentence about the moon shall 
have the same ostensive definitions is not acceptable as a sufficient 
test of understanding ; it is desired rather that he shall be able also 
to perform the appropriate process of verification. 

4. Let this now be contrasted with the use made of the sentence 
FM. The manner in which we have been speaking hitherto may 
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have suggested that full response to the utterance consisted in pas- 
sive reflection upon its meaning. In the situation of philosophic 
discussion a characteristic vacancy of expression, indicative of 
inner meditation and terminated by explicit assent, may be accept- 
able as proof of understanding. But in case of genuine doubt 
concerning the success of the process of communication recourse is 
had to a more primary context of use. In the philosophical situa- 
tion attention is directed toward the analysis of FM; we are not 
primarily concerned whether fathers are or are not male, the asser- 
tion serving merely to provide an object for analytical inquiry. 
Yet it is easily overlooked that such sentences as F'M have in the 
course of logical deduction a utility more direct than that of pro- 
viding a starting-point for philosophical investigation. When I 
infer from hearing a new arrival spoken of as a father that he must 
be a male I am using F'M as a premise or a rule of inference. 

Their specific functions in deduction differentiate necessary 
from empirical assertions, and prepare us to find a significant dif- 
ference in the corresponding processes of verification. When FM 
is the expression of the ground for some specific inference, its 
‘‘verification’’ has to result in the acceptance of deductive trans- 
formations (such as that involved in the passage from ‘‘X is a 
father’’ to ‘‘X is a male’’). Whatever the intrinsic character of 
the ‘‘act of verification’’ of a necessary statement may prove to be 
(and as to that more remains to be said) it must be of such a kind 
as to issue forth in adherence to a rule of transformation. The 
empirical utterance terminates in explicit assent or dissent;* the 
necessary statement functions rather as a stimulus to the perform- 
ance or acceptance of a class of transformations of sentences. 

If anybody admits the validity of FM he must allow the correct- 
ness of an associated group of deductive transformations. It is 
less obvious that the converse is also true; to allow a specific class 
of sentence transformations is also a sufficient condition for FM’s 
validation. 

5. The last point is crucial and may well be challenged by the 
reader. Is it not required that the person validating FM (per- 
forming the response needed to establish its truth) should ‘‘see’’ 
that his own ostensive definitions of ‘‘father’’ and ‘‘male’’ involve 
the correctness of FM? And is not F'M’s very form of expression, 
viz., ‘‘Every father must be a male’’ designed to draw the inter- 
preter’s attention precisely to this connection between his ostensive 
definitions and their consequences? 


5 It is assumed for simplicity that the empirical utterance, being singular, 
is capable of definitive verification. Rejection of ‘‘strong’’ verification would 
require some modification in our statement. 
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We must concede that the validity of FM may be inferred; but 
it may also be verified immediately; and there appear to be other 
simple necessary statements (e.g., ‘‘no place can be wholly coloured 
in two different tints at the same time’’) which seem incapable of 
derivation from definitions. To rule that the necessity of FM 
arises from its deductive relations to definitions and general prin- 
ciples of logic would merely shift attention to the latter and leave 
the central problem of our discussion unsolved. A mediately 
‘“‘necessary’’ statement may be ‘‘seen’’ to be valid by deriving it 
from other necessary statements; we are claiming that FM, when 
not so derived, may be validated merely by acceptance of an asso- 
ciated class of deductive transformations. 

But could not a person mechanically conform to the rule of 
substituting ‘‘male’’ for ‘‘father’’ without genuinely understand- 
ing FM? This objection (and possibly the one that preceded it) 
very likely presupposes the occurrence of an act of intuition (of 
reflection concerning the term of FM) as indispensable to FM’s 
validation. 

We need not deny, as a matter of introspective report, that 
sometimes experiences do occur which may be described as ‘‘realiz- 
ing (perceiving, or intuiting) that one uses the words ‘father’ and 
‘male’ in such a way that every father must be a male.’’ But it 
would be a grave mistake of principle to suppose that the occur- 
rence of such an experience of illumination is an infallible or 
necessary criterion of the truth of the necessary statement con- 
cerned. The experience seems to consist of a lively and forcible 
conviction, based upon a Gedankenexperiment, of the incompati- 
bility of two characteristics: we find ourselves quite unable to 
imagine a father who is not a male. But intimations of self- 
evidence are notoriously fallible; the experience of ‘‘logical in- 
sight’’ has no stigmata to guarantee its authenticity. Certainly 
we are very reluctant to accept the claim to have had a contrary 
intuition as proof of the invalidity of a necessary statement to 
which we are committed. In case of dispute we have the further 
recourse of referring to the rules of deductive transformation ac- 
cepted by our opponent. ‘‘Why must a father be a male? Be- 
cause each object you call a father you would agree, would you 
not, to call a male.’’ Appeal to conformity of linguistic procedure, 
unlike the appeal to intuition, appears indispensable. But we 
need not be dogmatic at this point since a contrary decision would 
not seriously affect the remainder of the argument. 

6. We have seen that the hearer is not said to understand FM 
unless his ostensive definitions of ‘‘father’’ and ‘‘male’’ agree with 
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those of the speaker, and will not be allowed to have validated FM 
unless his associated rules of deductive transformation are in ac- 
cord with those of the speaker. It has now to be added that the 
speaker will be said not merely not to have validated but actually 
not to have understood FM unless he has adopted the prescribed 
rules of transformation. (And this is the point at which we shall 
try to account for the ‘‘necessity’’ of FM.) 

That this is so the reader may become convinced by considering 
his reactions to an hypothetical situation. Somebody uses the 
word ‘‘father’’ apparently to refer to situations in which a man 
is a parent and steadily uses the word ‘‘male’’ in situations con- 
taining a man, but refuses to allow the second word to be used in 
situations where he uses the first. Would we not say that the man 
in question must in spite of appearance be using the words ‘‘male”’ 
and ‘‘father’’ in senses diverging from those we had supposed ; that 
he could not, in our sense of the words, understand the necessary 
statement expressed by FM? But we have seen that to have the 
linguistic habits of transformation in question is to validate FM. 

We have accordingly the following peculiar position: when a 
speaker utters certain words with the intention of expressing a 
necessary statement he is using the word ‘‘statement’’ in such a 
way that he will not concede another person to have wnderstood 
the statement intended unless that person has already validated it. 
Or, expressed in the terminology of ‘‘rules,’’ in claiming to formu- 
late a necessary rule the speaker is using the word ‘‘rule’’ in such 
a way that he will deny the intended rule has been understood 
unless it has already been obeyed. No wonder, then, that the 
‘*statement’’ should appear to the speaker as ‘‘necessary’’ since he 
is now using the word ‘‘statement’’ in such a way that no assertion 
will by definition be a statement of this peculiar kind wnless it has 
been validated. 

An analogy will be helpful here. Suppose we had decided to 
eall food which had already been digested by the name of ‘‘neces- 
sary food.’’ If we were then to regard ‘‘necessary food’’ as a 
species of food we might be led to puzzle over a problem similar 
to that which seems to arise in connection with ‘‘necessary state- 
ments,’’ viz., how it comes about that necessary food can not fail 
to be digested. On our view the infallible validation of necessary 
statements is no more mysterious than the infallible digestion of 
necessary food. 

7. We have seen, then, that the determination of the speaker 
to regard FM as expressing a special kind of statement is a conse- 
quence of the special manner in which in this case he uses the word 
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‘“statement’’ (viz., in such a way as to equate ‘‘statement’’ with 
‘‘validated statement’’) and ‘‘understanding a necessary state- 
ment’’ with ‘‘having already established the truth of the neces- 
sary statement.’’ In accounting for this remarkable linguistic 
usage we may notice that sentences similar in linguistic form to 
FM are regularly used to express empirical statements. The sent- 
ence ‘‘Every woman is vain,’’ though expressing an empirical 
statement, has the same syntactical structure as F'M, and its ele- 
ments belong to the same grammatical categories. There is a 
natural tendency, therefore, to suppose that F'M, like sentences of 
similar grammatical form expressing empirical statements, is at 
least the expression of a statement. Reflection upon the distinctive 
mode of verification of FM then leads one to assign it to a species 
‘“‘necessary’’ of the genus statement. The interpretation of such 
sentences as FM as expressive of a special kind of statement is 
thus a special instance of the pervasive tendency to be misled by 
resemblance of grammatical form into expecting greater similarity 
in modes of verification than is in fact the case. 

This misleading interpretation of such sentences as F'M is re- 
inforced by the pragmatic effectiveness of expressing directives in 
the indicative mood. We have suggested that the utterance of 
FM promotes uniformity of linguistic habit between hearer and 
speaker, both in ostensive definitions and the deductive transfor- 
mation of sentences. An attempt to achieve this end by uttering 
an explicit prescription (‘‘Substitute ‘male’ for ‘father’ in all con- 
texts’’) is pragmatically less effective than the presentation of the 
linguistic habit as if it were objectively determined to be of the 
character desired (‘‘Every father must be a male’’). Presentation 
in the form of a statement, by suggesting the absence of alterna- 
tives, powerfully inclines the hearer to acceptance and suppresses 
any awkward enquiries concerning the directive’s authority; one 
is less inclined to argue with an alleged ‘‘fact’’ than with an ex- 
plicit command. 

There are good practical reasons, then, for presenting linguistic 
injunctions in a grammatical form suggesting a particular kind of 
assertion rather than an explicit prescription (as it suits parents 
to say ‘‘ Nobody eats peas with a knife’’). But once we have recog- 
nized that the communicative function of such sentences as FM 
is primarily that of generating uniformity of linguistic behavior, 
we may prefer in philosophical discussion to use the imperative 
or optative forms whenever there is danger of being misled by the 
more usual language. And if it is desired to mark sharply the 
difference between the mode of functioning in communication of 
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FM and sentences expressing empirical statements we may even 
choose to say that FM expresses no assertion whatsoever, necessary 
or otherwise. But whether this method of marking the difference 
is too provocative may be left for the reader to decide. 

8. If the foregoing account is to be tenable we must suppose 
that the enunciation of FM functions also for the speaker himself 
as an impulse to, and a symptom of, a certain fixity of linguistic 
habit. Does the enunciation of FM then preclude the speaker 
from changing his linguistic habits? Could he not decide post 
hoc to reserve the name ‘‘male’’ for men over twenty-one years of 
age? Certainly he might. But he would none the less refuse to 
admit that any such change invalidated his original assertion. For 
in the sense in which he originally intended to use the words 
‘*father’’ and ‘‘male,’’ he would reply, FM remains valid. The 
term ‘‘necessary’’ is reserved for precisely such statements as will, 
in point of fact, be retained as invariant in the widest possible 
range of linguistic change of habit. 

9. Our discussion has tried to provide such an analysis of the 
uses of the sentence ‘‘Every father must be a male’’ as will make 
clear its connection with the linguistic habits of its interpreter, 
account for the mysterious ‘‘necessity’’ which seems to be involved, 
and evade criticisms which have been brought against other ver- 
sions of a linguistic interpretation of necessary statements. Fur- 
ther discussion is desirable of the uses of sentences analogous in 
grammatical form to FM (notably in cases where the usages of the 
constituent terms are indefinite, not well established, or not ex- 
plicitly understood). And it is to be expected that ‘‘necessary 
statements’’ of other types, e.g., the axioms of logic or mathematics, 
would require somewhat different analysis. 

This paper has not been concerned with the wider question 
whether conventionalism is able to provide a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of necessary statements.’ Our purpose has been the 
more modest one of suggesting a method by which conventionalists 
might hope to overcome one difficulty in their approach, that of 
accounting for the subjective compulsion which seems to attach to 
necessary statements. 


Max Buack. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


6If more space were available, further detail would be desirable at this 
point. 

7 Indeed it is doubtful whether the view here advocated should be classified 
as ‘‘conventionalistic.’’ For we do not claim that necessary statements are 
‘*nothing but’’ directives or prescriptions. 
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Von Hegel bis Nietzsche. Karu Lowita. Zurich: Europa Verlag. 
1941. 538 pp. 


e 


Students in the history of philosophy have long felt the need 
for some guide through the mazes of German speculation in the 
nineteenth century. Most of us are conscious of the fact that some 
of the roots of contemporary German ‘‘thought,’’ many of the 
ideas which justly or unjustly have been incorporated into Nazi 
ideology, lie in the post-Hegelian period of German philosophy. 
And very little has been done in the way of clarification of this 
field. The way from Kant to Hegel—or from Hegel backwards— 
has been described by many competent scholars. The relation of 
Hegel and Marx has been studied. Most of the work which has 
been done on German thought since Hegel has been incidental to 
this latter endeavor. In his book Von Hegel bis Nietzsche Dr. 
Karl Lowith makes a definite contribution to the clarification of 
that period. 

The author makes no claim to offer a general history of German 
speculation during the nineteenth century. He is wisely discrim- 
inating, describing in detail one phase—and he considers it by far 
the most significant phase of German thought. The limitations 
of the work were dictated, not only by this deliberate choice, but 
by the character of the material available to the author. Dr. 
Lowith wrote the book after leaving Germany and while living in 
Japan. He was forced to rely on his own notes and excerpts and 
on what was available in Japanese libraries. Considering these 
difficulties he has done remarkably well in drawing a concise pic- 
ture of the intellectual world of the period and of the men he has 
selected. 

‘*Hegel and Nietzsche are the two ends between which the real 
activity in the history of the German mind in the nineteenth cen- 
tury moved.’’ While suggesting that the future may yet show 
that other forces in German speculation than those which Dr. 
Léwith pictures were pregnant with possibilities, it must be ad- 
mitted that these two were certainly the poles of an important 
philosophic sphere. We are too often tempted to look at Hegel 
merely as a completion, a self-nominated summation and consum- 
mation of what went before, and of Nietzsche only as a beginning. 
Dr. Léwith, admitting this orientation of each man, points out 
that in each case the opposite is true. Hegel’s system was a begin- 
ning and Nietzsche’s revolt an end—and that which lies between 
is what the author means to portray. 
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Dr. Léwith approaches his subject from two points of view. 
In the first section ‘‘Studies in the History of the German Mind in 
the Nineteenth Century’’ he sketches the process of development 
from Hegel to Nietzsche, and in the second section ‘‘Studies in the 
History of the Bourgeois-Christian World’’ he studies in more 
detail the attempts at solution of the problems of major philosophic 
concern in the period under consideration. 

‘Goethe made German literature into a world literature, and 
Hegel the German philosophy into a world philosophy.’’ These 
two figures represent for Dr. Léwith the climax and the completion 
of the great age of the German mind. They barely outlived the 
age for which they stood, conscious of, but not completely compre- 
hending, the new course of events in Germany, characterized for 
them by the revolution of 1830. The author attempts to show how 
these two men, with all their admitted differences, lived in the same 
world and voiced the same fundamental point of view in different 
metaphors. 

That which came after, the beginnings of something new, was 
not a complete break with the old. The significant new intellectual 
movements began as critiques of Hegel and were therefore deter- 
mined by the Hegelian problems and method. The only thinkers 
of historical importance among those whose thought was deter- 
mined by Hegel, moreover, were the critics of the Hegelian system, 
those who reacted against his mediations, and not the pious Old 
Hegelians, for whom the history of human thought was already 
complete, nor the neo-Hegelians, who sought to bring Hegel up to 
date. The actual intellectual activity between Hegel and Nietzsche 
was the overthrow and dissolution of the Hegelian system ; embalm- 
ing the corpse or faithfully respecting the memory of the departed 
could not bring it back to life. 

Hegel presents his system as something final, something beyond 
which it was impossible in some sense to go. For Dr. Léwith this 
is true in the sense that going beyond Hegel meant breaking with 
the whole tradition of which he was a part and of which he was a 
culmination. The reconciliation of the state, religion, and phi- 
losophy in the Hegelian system was at the same time the last stage 
in those types of political organization, religion, and philosophy. 

The overthrow of the Hegelian system, the dissolution and sepa- 
ration of that which it had reconciled and mediated, was effected 
by a critique of Hegel which started with those very points. At 
the same time the Young Hegelians were in the main criticizing 
the political system and religion which had been the objects of 
Hegel’s mediations. 
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As the two most important representatives of this movement 
Dr. Loéwith chooses Marx and Kierkegaard with their respective 
critiques of the capitalistic world and the worldly Christianity. 
The contradictory and crucial nature of the development, the fact 
that it was not a new reconciliation, is aptly illustrated by the 
comparison the author makes of the emphasis by Kierkegaard on 
the single individual and by Marx on the human communality as 
the solution for the faults of their age. As an interesting parallel 
to this development the author points out in Hegel’s own youthful 
writings a recognition of the same problems, the same irrecon- 
cilable conflicts which he overeame—or perhaps overlooked—in his 
mature system, but which proved to be the forces which ultimately 
broke up, not only that system, but the world which it described. 

It remained, however, for Nietzsche to complete the cycle. He 
recognized the symptoms of his age, the inconsistencies and disso- 
lutions. He was not a critic as the others had been—he crushed 
instead of arguing. God was dead, and Nietzsche turned his face 
to the future, towards an escape from and conquest of the nihilism 
of his age. With him occurred what Dr. Léwith calls ‘‘the revul- 
sion of the philosophy of historical time into the desire for 
eternity.”’ 

The first part of Dr. Lowith’s book seems to the present re- 
viewer by far the more valuable. In the second section the author 
turns his attention to the various key problems of the nineteenth 
century: the relation of the private citizen (bourgeois) to society, 
of the significance of labor, of education, of the nature of man, and 
of Christianity. Doubtless these were significant problems of the 
time, even though there may have been others equally significant. 
But the self-imposed as well as the externally necessitated limita- 
tions of Dr. Léwith’s material limits the value of this section. Inci- 
dental to these discussions, however, the author both explicitly and 
implicitly lays bare many of the roots of modern ideologies. 

Dr. Léwith seems to demand of a work in the history of ideas, 
not only that it be accurate and just with regard to the period in 
question, but that it serve to illumine the present. He has fulfilled 
to a great extent both of these demands. 


GrorcE C. SEWARD. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Secret of Pascal. H. F. Stewart. Cambridge: The Univer. 
sity Press. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1941. x+ 
108 pp. $1.25. 


Pascal’s Apology for Religion. Extracted from the Pensées. H. 
F. Stewart. Cambridge: The University Press. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1942. xxiv-+ 231 pp. $2.00. 


Among great French writers whom philosophers can not ignore, 
although they made little contribution to the history of philosophy, 
must be numbered Montaigne, with his ideal of individual perfec- 
tion, Pascal, whose main emphasis was on personal salvation, and 
Voltaire, who widely disseminated a pre-democratic philosophy 
of social betterment. Pascal’s relation to modern French thought 
was competently discussed by Dorothy M. Eastwood in The Re- 
vival of Pascal (1936). Whereas Montaigne has been the favorite 
reading among French officers of the present war and Voltaire has 
enjoyed at least a partial revival in France and Amcrica, recent 
publications in England show that British educators are keenly 
aware of the enduring elements of Pascal’s message. 

Dr. H. F. Stewart, author of The Holiness of Pascal (1915), 
has crowned long years of devotion and scholarship in the history 
_of French thought with a reconstruction of the Pensées based on 
the Discours sur les Pensées de M. Pascal by Filleau de la Chaise, 
a work which was in turn based on the recollection of an explana- 
tion of intent given by Pascal, presumably in 1658, to a number of 
his friends. The editors of the Port-Royal edition (1670) substi- 
tuted for the lengthy Discours a Preface by Etienne Périer and 
made no attempt to reduce the scribbled and scattered thoughts 
to the exigencies of logical discourse. Until recent years the 
Preface has been the guide for the great majority of editions. Dr. 
Stewart has been encouraged by the dearth of French texts in 
war-time England to set his hand to the problem of logical recon- 
struction, the desirability of which he suggested in his Strasbourg 
lectures in 1921 and to which his long interest in Pascal so nat- 
urally inclined him. 

Dr. Stewart is to be numbered among those readers who admire 
Paseal’s Pensées more for the structure, or logical discourse, of 
his Apology, than for the texture, or poetic increment, with which 
the logical discourse is so happily interspersed. Since the editor 
has stressed the structural plan of the work, he might better have 
entitled his book, ‘‘Pascal’s Apology for the True Religion.’’ For 
‘‘True Religion’’ was a Jansenistic interpretation of the Chris- 
tian religion which had been and was to be termed heretical by the 
True Church, because of its insistence on the total depravity of 
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man and its exaggerated debasement of reason and nature. The 
magic of Pascal can in part be measured by his growing acceptance 
by the ‘‘descendents’’ of those who once so bitterly opposed him. 
The texture, or incidental poetic figure and illustration, has, on 
the other hand, endeared Pascal to men of many faiths. 

In The Secret of Pascal, the author presents, in three essays, 
his thoughts upon Pascal’s skill in debate, his moral teaching, and 
his mastery of language. ‘‘Divinity and religion will keep break- 
ing in,’’ Dr. Stewart admits, ‘‘but on the whole I have tried to 
confine myself to a secular standpoint.’’ One may grant, in the 
essay on ‘‘Pascal in Debate,’’ the logical value of his theory of 
contraries (i.e., of contrary truths). But it is difficult to read the 
Pensées without ‘‘admiring’’ how nimbly Pascal abandons reason 
and historical evidence, whenever an obstacle presents itself, to 
take refuge in the credo quia absurdum, or to juggle literal and 
figurative interpretations of prophecy. Dr. Stewart grants the 
violence, the occasional injustice, the advocate’s bias of the Lettres 
provinciales, which he justifies on the grounds that a great moral 
and spiritual victory was the effect of this bitter campaign. Divin- 
ity condones: ‘‘Combine love of Truth with logic and you enter 
upon possession of a mighty instrument which falsehood and false 


logic cannot withstand.’’ Likewise in the essay ‘‘ Pascal as Moral- 
ist,’’ he explains and condones Pascal’s ascetic repudiation of 
human love and family ties by appealing to the ‘‘paradoxical’’ 
words of Christ: ‘‘He that hateth not his father and his mother 


is not worthy of me.’’ Pascal’s views of society, policy, and justice 
are found difficult even to condone. The arguments that Pascal 
did not believe in total depravity (p. 50), or predestination, or 
Gallican liberties are not supported by convincing evidence.” 

The great appeal to all readers of the passionate sincerity, clar- 
ity, and poetic magic of Pascal’s prose, subject of the third essay, 
is undeniable and here for most people lies the secret of his genius. 
But the attempt to break up into verse lengths and to scan the 
prose of the Pensées seems to be the wrong approach. The lines 
thus rendered have little harmonious flow or verbal music and 
thythm—they belong to an unlyrical age—and little even of the 
verbal sonority of the King James’ version of the Psalms. ‘‘Le 
silence éternel de ces espaces infinis m’effraie,’’ can not, as some 
critics have maintained, be termed poetry in the sense of prosody, 


1Cf. Jacques Maritain, ‘‘Les Idées politiques de Pascal,’’? Revue Univer- 
selle, 1923. 


2 We are inclined to agree with Morris Bishop that Pascal died without 


departing from the Jansenistic faith. Romanic Review, Vol. XXX (1939), pp. 
352-360. 
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as practised among even the most latitudinarian of modern poets. 
Pascal’s affinity to Aeschylus, Shakespeare, and Dante must be ex- 
plained, rather, on the grounds of poetic imagination. The quo- 
tation, ‘‘le style, c’est 1">homme’”’ is more to the point especially 
as it is amplified by Dorothy Eastwood, in The Revival of Pascal: 


The objective aspect of Pascal’s argument is never set forth separately 
and independently as though for its intellectual value alone, but is continually 
referred to human feeling, desire, and fear; and while this sustained conjune- 
tion of opposite principles, knowledge and ‘‘instinct,’’ results by contrast in 
their mutual emphasis, thought and facts becoming charged with moral sig. 
nificance, or transformed into sensation, become the very stuff of human ex- 
perience. 


Pascal is thus seen to be speaking the language of poetry but 
not in:the forms of poetry. And many modern critics, necessarily 
admirers of Pascal, are renewing an age-old debate when they at- 
tribute to the language of poetry a wisdom superior to the knowl- 
edge acquired through logical, ordered prose discourse. In fail- 
ing to emphasize this aspect of ‘‘the secret of Pascal’’ and in giving 
logical form to the Pensées, Dr. Stewart appears to be working at 
cross-purposes with other apologists interested in the revival of the 
great French writer. ‘‘The unfinished state of the Pensées,” 
writes Miss Eastwood again, ‘‘would seem (as it did to Sainte- 
Beuve) to enhance their worth, leaving them, as a record of Pas- 
cal’s inner life, more accurate because more spontaneous.’’ 


NorMAn L. Torrey. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Music and the Line of Most Resistance. Artur SCHNABEL. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1942. 91 pp. 
$1.50. 


Art stands in relation to esthetics much as religion stands to 
theology ; estheticians like theologians are notoriously liable to talk 
about that which they may only faintly experience. Therefore, 
when a musician such as Artur Schnabel, the high seriousness of 
whose programs and performance give him authority to speak for 
music, turns to words to express his musical experience along the 
line of most resistance, it is well for estheticians to listen. 

In a small, simply written volume Mr. Schnabel touches on 
many subjects of central importance not only to esthetics but to 
philosophy in general. Though he does not mention the term, he 
deals interestingly with several crucial problems in semantics. 
Words, he believes, have only an instrumental relevance to music. 
For though music has meaning, its meaning is purely musical, 
whatever may be the incidental associations and its ultimate im- 
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plications. And though artistic creation consists in the realiza- 
tion of musical ideas inwardly conceived, they are purely musical 
ideas objectified in sounding tone. Music is not, for Schnabel, a 
merely subjective experience sensuously expressed. It is no less 
than verbal reasoning a form of thought. ‘‘Just as we can think 
in words, can recite in words and make the hearer think, so we can 
think in tones’’ (p. 21). How seriously the word ‘‘think’’ in this 
musical sense is intended may be judged by considering the con- 
clusions to which Mr. Schnabel has been led through his musical 
thinking interwoven with his further reflections on problems of 
history, philosophy, religion, and ethics—thinking which is in this 
volume expressed in words. 

Music as such is pure and absolute, an autonomous organic 
construction of the imagination having a life of its own distinct 
from, though not irrelevant to, other human interests, and distinct 
from, though directly related to, the instruments and techniques 
which give it embodiment. It is of all the arts the most distinc- 
tively inward and spiritual. Hence program music is ‘‘a delu- 
sion.’’ Music, judged by works in which its ‘‘ total potency’’ seems 
to be most nearly realized, appears as a response to man’s ‘‘desire 
to communicate to the silent universe emotion and imagination of 
purest expectancy’’ (p. 77). 

Historically Mr. Schnabel attributes the development of music 
as an autonomous activity to Christianity, though it was only as 
it broke with the materialistic entanglements which bound insti- 
tutional Christianity to externalities that it realized its own essen- 
tial inwardness and was thereby able to touch the spiritual reality 
to which Christianity aspired. Music Mr. Schnabel believes to 
be the supreme achievement of western civilization—an achieve- 
ment which the mechanistic utilitarianism of today tends to ob- 
literate. 

Mr. Schnabel’s point of view is basically idealistic, yet he sees 
life as something that is carried on between two poles we may con- 
ventionally call the ideal and the real. Art springs from within 
but it is not ingrowing, for ‘‘the process of artistic creation is al- 
ways the same—from inwardness to lucidity.’’ Art is an end in 


itself, but this does not mean that it is an escape from human 
realities. 


There is no evidence of anyone’s having experienced essential contact 
with art, unless his experience has both started and arrived at . . . the richest 
awareness of man; unless the same experience determines his attitude towards 
other and less idealistic impulses and necessities; and unless it blesses him 
with that unassailable serenity which willingly accepts struggle, conflict, sor- 


row and imperfection as a price to be paid for the privilege of inseparable 
relation to it. ([P. 60.] 
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Just as art approaches its perfection through the conscious reali- 
zation of the imperfection of its means, so man is drawn toward the 
ideal through his efforts to achieve ‘‘completion, not absorption.’’ 
This involves resistance, not passivity, for ‘‘only he who moves 
can be moved,’’ and ‘‘only he who is moved can move,’’ we might 
add in contradiction to Aristotle. 

As a musician Mr. Schnabel does not attempt fully to explicate 
and validate his interpretation of his own musical experience. 
This remains for the esthetician and philosopher to do. Yet for 
the seriously empirical esthetician his work provides authentic 
material for analysis and criticism. 

Mr. Schnabel’s work—and his life—is one of faith, but not 
blind, submissive faith, as its resilience shows. It is the faith of 
one who has sought ‘‘nobility, simplicity and truth’’ through work 
and thought. Of such men he writes: 


They should embrace passionately the obligations implied in those virtues, 
for the loss of which no collective luxury can ever compensate. And, finally, 
they should with confident energy, also keep alive that productive skepticism 
which is born out of respect for the mysterious realities, giving them strength, 
discipline, self-respect, a widening horizon and beautiful music—a sign that 
they deserve it. [P. 90.] 


JEFFERY SMITH. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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System of Axiomatic Set Theory. Part IV. General Set Theory: 
Paul Bernays. The Use of Dots as Brackets in Church’s System: 
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W. V. Quine. Conditions Affecting the Application of Symbolic 
Logic: E. C. Berkeley. 

JOURNAL OF THE History or IpEas. Volume IV, Number 1. 
Tradition and Innovation in Fifteenth-Century Italy: D. B. Du- 
rand. Towards a More Positive Evaluation of the Fifteenth- 
Century Renaissance: Hans Baron. Discussions—Some Remarks 
on the Question of the Originality of the Renaissance: Ernst Cas- 
sirer. Preparation and Innovation in the Progress of Science: 
F. R. Johnson. The Place of Classical Humanism in Renaissance 
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Woodworth. The American Psychological Association, 1892-1942: 
8S. W. Fernberger. The Founding of the Association and of the 
Hopkins and Clark Laboratories: J. McKeen Cattell. American 
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THE PERSONALIST. Winter, 1943. The Place of Imponderables 
in a Democracy: R. T. Flewelling. The Foundations of Western 
Democracy: P. R. Helsel. From Conflict to Cooperation: L. J. 
Hopkins. A Pacifist Soldier Looks at the War: B. E. Smith. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death of Heinrich Gomperz, Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Southern California and for- 
merly of the University of Vienna, at Los Angeles, December 27, 
1942. 





The Executive Committee of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association met in New York City on January 16, 
1943. The resignation of Maurice Mandelbaum as Secretary- 
Treasurer was accepted and Howard B. Jefferson of Colgate Uni- 
versity was appointed Secretary-Treasurer, pro tem. In accord- 
ance with a vote of the last Business Meeting, other officers are held 
over for the current year. The March issue of The Philosophical 
Review will include, as usual, the Proceedings of the Eastern Di- 
vision. 
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